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this long-expected title. For " the gospel entitled that of the twelve 
apostles," mentioned by Origen in his first homily on Luke, and 
actually preserved to the extent of a few fragments, though under 
another name, in Epiphanius, is, as a whole, one of those missing 
monuments of second-century Christianity which we much desire to 
recover. As far as can be judged, the Syriac work here presented by 
Professor Harris, although purporting to have been translated from 
Hebrew into Greek, and from Greek into Syriac, really originated in 
Syriac, and has little in common with that ancient gospel except its 
name. Professor Harris publishes it from an eighth-century manu- 
script in that private collection of his which is the envy of all work- 
ers in Syriac. The gospel consists of a very rapid sketch of the life 
of Jesus, in two pages, and an account of his resurrection and 
appearances, and the descent of the spirit at Pentecost, in four ; and is 
followed, not by twelve apocalypses, as the title promised, but by three, 
received by Peter, James, and John on that occasion. The bulk of 
the work is thus apocalyptic. From what seem to be clear allusions 
in the last apocalypse to the rise of Islam a clue is obtained for the 
date of the apocalypses, and probably of the whole work. What we 
have, then, is an early mediaeval view of the rise and approach of 
Islam, from the standpoint of a Jacobite of Edessa. The book is 
about equally divided between introduction, Syriac text, and transla- 
tion. Its publication puts Syriac students under new, if not increased, 
obligations to the discoverer of Aristides. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
The University of Chicago. 

Didascaliae Apostolorum Fragmenta Ueronensia Latina. 
Accedunt Canonum qui dicuntur Apostolorum et Egyp- 
tiorum Reliquiae. Primum edidit Edmundus Hauler. Fas- 
ciculus Prior : Praefatio, Fragmenta, Imagines. Lipsiae : in 
Aedibus B. G. Teubneri, MCM. Pp. xii+ 121. M. 4. 

It is an established fact of patristic study that of the eight books 
of the Apostolic Constitutions the first six are based on the Didascalia, 
while the seventh and eighth probably rest on the Apostolic Canons 
and the Didache\ Bryennius' discovery of the Constantinople manu- 
script has given us the Didachg, and the Canons are extant in a 
variety of forms, but the Didascalia has hitherto been known only 
through a Syriac version published in 1854 by de Lagarde, which was 
suspected of being a reworking, rather than a faithful translation, of 
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the monument. By the publication of the Verona fragments Hauler 
now adds to our critical apparatus for the Didascalia a Latin version 
of that work which supersedes the Syriac as the authority for the text, 
and brings us a step nearer the original Greek. The manuscript from 
which the fragments are published consists of forty palimpsest leaves, 
used for the second time in the eighth century in making a copy of 
Isidore's Sententiae. The under writing preserves the fragments here 
published by Hauler, and probably dates from the early sixth century, 
while the version was made, the editor thinks, about the beginning 
of the fifth. The Didascalia occupies thirty-two of the forty leaves, 
while on the remaining eight are preserved considerable fragments of 
the Apostolic Canons. These constitute a less important acquisition, 
for we have in the Vienna manuscript of the Canons a Greek text 
which may fairly be reckoned original ; but any fresh manuscript 
material likely to throw light upon the intricate literary and textual his- 
tory of the Canons must be cordially welcomed. The editor's effort has 
been to present the evidence of the manuscript with absolute fidelity. 
He seems to have done his work with extreme care, but reserves all 
extended comment for a second fasciculus, which is to contain his 
epilegomena and index. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
The University of Chicago. 

Die Pfaff'schen Irenaus-Fragmente als Falschungen Pfaff's 
nachgewiesen. Miscellen zu den apostolischen Vatern, den 
Acta Pauli, Apelles, dem muratorischen Fragment, den 
pseudocyprianischen Schriften und Claudianus Mamertus. 
Von Adolf Harnack. (="Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur," Neue Folge, V, 
3.) Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1900. 
Pp. 148. M. 5. 

Two years ago von Gebhardt, in an elaborate series of articles in 
the Centralblatt fur Bibliothekswcsen, convicted Christian Friedrich 
Matthaei of having, no years before, robbed Moscow libraries of a 
great collection of manuscripts, and now Professor Harnack appears 
in a similar r61e as the detector of a literary crime not less heinous and 
much more important. It was in 17 13 that Christoph Matthaus Pfaff, 
then a young, brilliant, and ambitious scholar, put forth the text of 
four Greek fragments of Irenaeus, previously unknown, claiming to 
have discovered them in a Turin manuscript. Suspicion of the 
authenticity of these fragments has not been wanting, but few have 



